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the episode humorously headed The Massacre of
Saint Bartholomew, at the opening of the third
volume.    It is the story of three little children,
barely out of infancy, awaking, playing, eating,
wondering,  slumbering, in   solitude  through  a
summer day in an old tower.     As a rule the
attempt to make infancy interesting in literature
ends  in  maudlin failure.     But  at  length the
painters have found an equal, or more than an
equal, in an artist whose medium lends itself less
easily than colour and form to the reproduction
of the beauty and  life of childhood.    In his
poetry  Victor   Hugo  had   already  shown   his
passing sensibility to the pathos of the begin-
nings of our life; witness such pieces as Chose
vue un Jour de Printemps, Les Pauvres Gens, the
well-known  pieces  in  L'Annde Terrible,   and  a
hundred other lively touches and fragments of
finished   loveliness  and   penetrating  sympathy.
In prose it is a more difficult feat to collect the
trivial details which make up the life of the tiny
human animal into a whole that shall be im-
pressive, finished, and beautiful.    And prose can
only describe by details enumerated one by one.
This most arduous feat is accomplished in  the